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I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds: 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven; 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

-Jutrus CAESAR 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 
FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 

oclock. MarsHatt Brpwe t, Organist 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 


THE PREPARATION FOR PEACE 


ForTUNE 
New York 
To THe Eprtor: 

I have just read vour editorial, ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion for Peace,’’ in the CarneGie MaGazine for 
December 1942. All of us here are, as vou know, 
deeply interested in the problem you discuss and 
we are glad to hear your constructive suggestions 
toward solving it. 

The members of our Postwar Research Com- 
mittee are particularly concerned these days with 
the matters considered in your editorial and I will 
see to it that they have an opportunity to read it. 
Thank you very much for letting us know about 
your plan—I hope that Pittsburgh and other in- 
dustrial centers will profit by it. 

Ravpu D. Parne Jr. 
Managing Editor 


The editorial expressed the hope that when 
peace comes, the Government and Industry will 
have arranged such a complete co-operation that 
there will be no cancellation of orders except as 
the production of things to be required in civil 
life are substituted for all war work. The pur- 
pose: to avoid a devastating unemployment. 


ON SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honour'd 
bones, 

The labor of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow'd reliques should be hid 

Under a star-y pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument, 

And so sepulchr'd in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

MILTON: ON SHAKESPEAR (1630 


CARNEGIE TECH COMMENCEMENT 


The commencement exercises of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will be held on Sunday, 
May 2, at 2 p.m., in the Carnegie Music Hall. 
The speaker for the occasion will be Dr. Herbert 
L. Spencer, President of Pennsylvania College for 
Women. The baccalaureate address will be de- 
livered on the Saturday evening preceding, also 
in the Music Hall, by the Reverend Arthur B. 
Kinsolving 2d, Rector of Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of Pittsburgh. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume XVI of the Carnegie 
MaGazine, including issues from April 1942 
through March 1943, has been prepared and may 
be acquired without charge upon request. Ad- 
dress the Carnegie Institute, 4400 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN WAR SONGS 


By MarsHatu BipwELL 
Organist and Director of Music, Carnegie Institute 


This article is condensed from one of Dr. 
year on the general subject of 


Tue history of a 
nation is written 
largely in its 
songs, which re- 
flect, as nothing 
else does, the 
sentiment of the 
people in times 
of stress and 
great national 
crises. A knowl- 
edge of the origin 
of our familiar 
patriotic songs should give them a new 
and deeper interest and afford us a 
better understanding of the history of 
our Republic, and of the meaning of 
our hard-won liberty. 

It may seem curious that so many of 
our earlier national anthems and war 
songs took their tunes from the Eng- 
lish, as nearly all the Revolutionary 
songs are found to do. The popular 
tunes of that day, however, were mostly 
English and Irish, sO it was only natu- 
ral that the soldier songs, which are 
generally sung to old, well-known tunes 
or to popular tunes of the day, should 
be borrowed from them. This was 
especially true in the Continental Army, 
since there were no musical instruments 
with which to help spread and popu- 
larize new tunes. The British pad 
few horns, oboes, and flutes; the French 
had fairly good regimental bands; but 
the Continental troops had nothing 
but a few fifes and drums. And so we 
shall find that our national anthems, 
dating back to before the Revolution, 
were foreign tunes decked out with 
native words. In fact, it was not until 
many years after the Revolution that 
we had national music of our own. 

As for the words of our American 


Bidwell’s Lenten lectures, 
“Our American Music,”’ 


which were delivered this 
from March 15 through April 17. 


war songs, however, they date back 
to about a decade before the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, when the Colonists began 
writing ballads to express their dis- 
satisfaction and their ideas about tea 
and taxation. The first of these patri- 
otic songs to be published in America 
was ‘The Liberty Song,’’ the words of 
which were written by John Dickinson, 
who was an ardent patriot, even though 
he had at first opposed the Declaration 
of Independence because he felt that the 
colonies were not quite ready for it. 
Quaintly anticipating the later slogan, 
‘*Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute,” Dickinson's song begins: 


In freedom we're born, and in freedom we'll 


live; 

Our purses are ready; Steady, friends, steady; 

Not as slaves but as freemen our money we'll 

give. 

The Boston Tea Party inspired more 
songs, and when the Revolution actu- 
ally broke out a really inspiring song 
was written—'’Chester’’—the ‘Over 
There’’ of the Revolution. Written by 
William Billings, sturdy Boston patriot 
and friend of Paul Revere, it shows its 
composer in deadly earnest. Despite 
the crudeness of the words and music, 
the sincerity of his utterance and per- 
haps the song’s very naiveté endeared 
““Chester’” to the troops. Originally 
composed as a church hymn, “‘Chester’’ 
was caught up by the Minute Men on 
the march and sung by thousands of 
foot-weary Continentals: 

Let Tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And slav'ry clank her galling chains, 
We fear them not, we trust in God, 
New England's God forever reigns. 

Evidently Billings thought God be- 
longed to New England. 

‘Chester’ was probably the most 
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popular war song of the Revolution. 
Yet, today, it is mentioned only in 
histories, while “Yankee Doodle,’’ its 
contemporary, lives on. That ‘Yankee 
Doodle’’ should ever have become a 
national song is a compliment to the 
American sense of humor. 

During the French and Indian War, 
so the story goes, a certain Dr. Shuck- 
burgh, who happened to be in Albany 
with the British redcoats when a con- 
tingent of raw Colonial reinforcements 
arrived in their ragged uniforms, 
stopped laughing at the sight of these 
recruits just long enough to write down 
some foolish verses to an old tune that 
had come over from England. There 
were so many different sets of words to 
this tune that now no one knows just 
which words Dr. Shuckburgh wrote. 


The verse that we know best today is: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony, 

Stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called it Macaroni. 

A Macaroni in England was a fop or 
dandy, but just where the term, 
‘““Yankee,’’ came from will always be a 
mystery, even though there are all 
sorts of theories. In any event, it was 
not considered a complimentary term 
when used by the British, and was 
indeed an insulting epithet when Cap- 
tain Preston hurled it at a mob during 
the so-called Boston massacre. The 
word, “‘Doodle,’’ comes from an Eng- 
lish term meaning ‘‘Do-little’’ or 
““Silly,’’ and the British taunted the 
Yankees with the song. One of the 
favorite pastimes of the British troops 
was to gather in front of the New Eng- 
land churches and sing ° ‘Yankee 
Doodle’’ as the congregation was sing- 
ing psalms. 

On that April night in 1775 when the 
British troops marched out of Boston 
toward Lexington to aid in the capture 
of John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
they kept step to the strains of *‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ singing these words: 


Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a firelock 

We will tar and feather him 
And so we will John Hancock. 


Ahead of them, though they did not 
know it, was a real Yankee—Paul 
Revere—and he was “‘riding on his 
pony.’ When the Colonials routed the 
British troops at Concord, affairs were 
in a complete turnabout, for the 
Yankees immediately appropriated the 
song as their own, and sang it back at 
the British as they fled. Since then it 
has been an American song, and when 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, 
the American band played it for that 
occasion. 

It is not generally realized that the 
tunes for both “Hail, Columbia’’ and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’ were fa- 
miliar in George Washington's time, 
even though they did not become 
national anthems until later. The tune 
of “Hail, Columbia’’ was just an in- 
strumental band march, without words, 
written during Washington's adminis- 
tration by a German music teacher liv- 
ing in Philadelphia and known as “‘The 
President's March.’ The words written 
to fit this tune had their origin in the 
war we almost had with France in 
1789. The two political parties, Federal- 
ists and Anti-Federalists, were hotly 
engaged in a dispute as to whether we 
should help England or France, and it 
was during this excitement that Joseph 
Hopkinson wrote the words of “‘Hail, 
Columbia" as a nonpartisan patriotic 
song that would be expressive of the 
American spirit. The words of the 
chorus, 


Firm, united, let us be, 

Rall'ing round our liberty, 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 
were sung in a Philadelphia theater, 
and soon the whole city was singing 
them. Party lines were forgotten, for 
the time being anyway. “‘Hail Colum- 
bia’’ was born at a vital moment in our 
nation’s history, and because it kindled 
and kept alive the American spirit by 
lifting it above strife and division of 
thought, it will always live in the 
hearts of the American people. We 
should remember this song for a very 
special reason: both words and music 
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were products of Americans. In this 
respect it is said to be the first wholly 
American song. 

Up to the time of the Spanish- 
American War ‘‘Hail,Columbia’”’ shared 
honors with “‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ as one of our national anthems, 
being played generally by European 
countries when paying homage to 
America, and also by the Navy bands 
when the flag was lowered at sunset. 
It was not until some time after 1898, 
when Admiral Dewey officially desig- 
nated ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ as 
our national anthem for the Navy, that 
“Hail, Columbia”’ lost its place. 

Most Americans who have struggled 
manfully to sing the tune of ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’’ would like to 
tar and feather its composer, so perhaps 
it is just as well that he is unknown. 
Its American use dates from 1793, when 
it became the official song of the several 
Anacreonic Societies in this country. 
This was some twenty years before the 
famous words were put to it. In 1798 
it was known as ‘Adams and Liberty,”’ 
and it is really bad luck that Francis 
Scott Key should have been so familiar 
with its unsingable tune, instead of one 
of the hundreds of other simple folk 
tunes that he could have used. For, as 
everyone knows, he wrote “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ under the stress of 
overpowering emotion, using the first 
melody that came to his mind. We 
can all imagine how we would have 
felt, watching the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry and then discovering 
that the old flag was still flying. No 
wonder he sang in his heart, *’O long 
may it wave o'er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.’’ This was 
on the morning of September 13, 1814. 
The words were printed ‘‘To be sung 
to the tune, ‘Adams and Liberty’ ’’ and 
were first printed on a cheap handbill 
and later appeared in a Baltimore news- 
paper. Since then, its career has been 
history. “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


was by far the most significant heritage 
of the War of 1812. 


Although the English tune, 


“God 
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Save the King,’’ was well known in the 
Colonies in different versions, the 
words of our national hymn, ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’ belongs here chronologically. It 
appeared in 1831, but it cannot be cor- 
rectly classed as a war song. It is asso- 
ciated with no war, and voices no 
belligerent sentiments. In this regard 
it is unique among our carly national 
airs; it is truly our national ‘‘hymn,”’ 
and belongs in the same category as that 
other inspiring hymn, ‘‘America the 
Beautiful,’ which emphasizes the idea 
of brotherhood and the glory and 
dignity of the American spirit. 

The next national song, in chrono- 
logical order, ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean,”’ had its origin sometime 
between the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. Although both verses and music 
were written by an actor and were 
plagiarized in London under the name 
‘Britannia, the Gem of the Ocean,”’ 
its history holds no romance. The 
rather shameful incident of the War 
with Mexico produced nothing very 
inspiring, either, so we can pass over 
this period without missing anything 
of importance. 

No other war in our country’s his- 
tory produced as many songs as the 
Civil War. The struggle lasted so long, 
and the feeling on each side was so 
intense, that hundreds of songs of all 
degrees of merit appeared. 

Strangely enough, the outstanding 
survivor of the songs of the Con- 
federacy, ‘‘Dixie,’’ was written by a 
Northerner, a blackface comedian from 
Ohio. He was a member of Dan 
Bryant’s Minstrel Show, playing in 
New York in 1859. They needed a 
‘“walk-around’’ or “‘hurray’’ song, so 
Emmet sat down backstage and scrib- 
bled off this song and dance, which 
was a rollicking picture of the planta- 
tion with something of the dash and 
impertinence of “Yankee Doodle.’’ It 
is about as typical an American folk 
song as may be found anywhere, with 
its reckless laughter and high, nervous 
mood. It made a sensation and soon all 
the minstrel troupes throughout the 
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country were singing and dancing to 
it. When the war started Southern 
troops appropriated it—in spite of the 
North's attempts to recapture ‘‘Dixie’’ 
by writing new words—and it became 
the marching song of the Confederate 
Army. No one was more discouraged 
than the composer, a man of Union 
sympathies, when he became idealized 
by the South and denounced as a traitor 
by the North. Except for ‘‘Dixie,”’ 

“The Bonnie Blue Flag” and **Mary- 
land, My Maryland’’ were the most 
popular among Southern songs. 

If the North gave to the South her 
chief song, “‘Dixie,’’ the compliment 
was returned in the most important 
song of the Civil War, “‘Glory Hal- 
lelujah,’” or the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.’’ This began down in Charles- 
ton as a Southern camp meeting Gospel 
hymn, “Say brothers, will you meet 
us on Canaan’s happy shore?" The 
writer was William Steffe, a popular 
composer of Sunday-school music. From 
Charleston it traveled to Boston Har- 
bor, and then to Washington, where 
Julia Ward Howe heard it sung—with 
different words—by soldiers riding into 
battle. She was transported by it and 
gladly consented to a suggestion of a 
friend that she write more fitting words 
than the soldiers had chosen for it. 

‘‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
Coming of the Lord’’ was the result. 
It was the poem of the hour, the Union 
armies taking it up as the great march- 
ing song of the North. It does not 
speak of boundary lines, however, and 
it has been sung ever since as a poem 
in which there is the spirit of all 
Americans everywhere. 

A very different type of war song is 
“Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp 


Ground."’ The composer, Walter Kit- 
tredge, a ballad singer from New 
Hampshire, displays a typical New 


England business sense when he writes 
a song that would appeal to Blues and 
Grays alike. And yet, a careful reading 
of the words of this appealing song re- 
veals the fact that it must have come 
from his heart. 
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One of the most popular sentimental 
ballads was “‘When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,”’ a hit by the famous 
band leader, Pat Gilmore, the man who 
preceded Sousa in his devotion to 
popular music of the better sort. Johnny 
has come marching gaily home from 
two wars since, to the tuneful, “‘Hur- 
rah, Hurrah,”’ of Gilmore's song. 

The stirring ‘Battle Cry of Freedom”’ 
is of a very different type. As in the 

‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ we 
find here the same crusading spirit with 
which the men of the North rallied to 
preserve the Union. When the Presi- 
dent issued his second appeal for volun- 
teers, the recruiting officers had some 
difficulty persuading men to enlist, so 
something had to be done. George 
Frederick Root, a Chicago music pub- 
lisher and a well-known Gospel hymn 
composer wrote these words to meet 
the emergency: 

We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

Well, this song certainly had its 
effect. Tn both Chicago and New York 
excitement ran high and the ' ‘Rallying 
Song’’ proved to be a great force in 
swelling the ranks of the Union Army. 
Soldiers sang it as they marched, and 
from the year 1861 to the end of the 
war, this rousing song of patriotism 
was heard everywhere. 

The story of Civil War songs would 
not be complete without mention of 
that intensely partisan song, ©’ March- 
ing Through Georgia.”’ Celebrating an 
event which is intensely hateful to the 
South—Sherman’s March from Atlanta 
to the Sea—it is one of the m~.. char- 
acteristic songs of that War. The com- 
poser, Henry Clay Work, whose long 
beard reminds one of both the Smith 
brothers, was a writer of smash-hit 
tunes of the day. It is a pity that such 
a fine tune, with all the qualities of a 
national anthem, should have such a 
partisan inspiration. 

When we think over the songs that 
have been written in recent years, we 
shall have to admit that nothing has 
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been written to equal these Civil War 
songs. The feeling of sincerity is sadly 
lacking in the wars that followed, par- 
ticularly during the Spanish-American 
War, from which only one song of 
consequence, “A Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight,’ came. 

It is a mistake to assume that all war 
songs are patriotic. As a matter of fact, 
patriotic songs make up but a small 
fraction of wartime music. Their place 
is primarily behind the fighting lines, 
at patriotic meetings of civilians. Our 
soldiers take patriotism for granted and 
are not especially interested in singing 
about it. The experience of Army song 
leaders during the first World War was 
enlightening. Writers of heroic and 
patriotic songs were doomed to dis- 
appointment because the soldiers would 
have none of them. When men settle 
down to the serious business of fighting, 
marching, sleeping in the mud and the 
rain, their attention is more and more 
focused on the immediate details of 
their daily life. It is then that the true 
soldier songs are born, and naturally 
thoughts of home enter in. 

To keep our troops cheerful was the 
sole purpose of our first World War 
songs, so, contrary to the serious crusad- 
ing spirit of those of the Civil War, 
many of which survive today, the 
soldier songs of that period are ‘almost 
always in a light, adventurous strain. 

“Hinky Dinky, Parley-Voo"’ and ‘‘Over 
There™’ are typical of these World War 
songs. 

Of course, we must not overlook one 
thing: war songs are not written for 
posterity. If they have bolstered the 
troops’ morale and kept their spirits 
high, they have served their purpose. 
But the later songs have lost character 
and the best of the Civil War songs, as 
well as many Foster favorites that have 
nothing to do with the war, are being 
sung today in the army. 

Of some fifteen favorites, the most 
rousing, and certainly the most popu- 
lar, song of the World War, was ‘Over 
There,” words and music by that grand 
old man of the stage, George M. 


Cohan. The French had their ‘*Made- 
lon,’ the English their “‘Tipperary,”’ 
and the doughboys cheerfully joined 
them in singing these, but the darling 
of their hearts was ‘‘Over There.’’ Its 
snappy march rhythm and the back- 
slapping vitality of its verse—begin- 
ning ‘“‘Johnny get your gun, get your 
gun, get your gun’’—acted as an im- 
mediate tonic when they were in dan- 
ger of becoming downhearted. George 
M. Cohan put into this song his sense 
of the dramatic, and his sincere devo- 
tion to his country. 

Of the songs of the present war, only 
time can tell which ones will stand the 
test—which ones will become really 
famous war songs. Someone has said, 
“Out of this war, with its far-flung 
lines stretching from Iceland to Aus- 
tralia, will come many a ballad as 
lusty as “The Mademoiselle from Ar- 
mentieres’ or as stirring as ‘The Cais- 
sons Go Rolling Along.’ ”’ 

I think we all have begun to realize 
that we have serious trials ahead of us, 
perhaps unequalled in our history, and 
we need songs that will inspire us—not 
only songs that the army can use, but 
songs that will strengthen our spirits 
and keep our determination to win. The 
song writers of the past have set a stir- 
ring example for us to follow. We have 
reason to be proud of the great Ameri- 
can songs a patriotism and freedom 
that have sung themselves into our 
hearts. The spirit of America is found 
in every line of these songs. Will an- 
other song as great as the “‘ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’’ come out of this war? 
Only time will tell. 


FORMING PUBLIC OPINION 


Propaganda and censorship might be likened 
to a two-edged sword in the arsenal of war, which 
each belligerent country maintains under the 
guise of a propaganda or information ministry. 
The mission of these ministries is to wage a 
psychological offensive against the enemy, main- 
tain domestic morale at a high level, win the 
favorable opinion of neutral countries as far as 
possible, and depress the morale of the enemy 
country. They are an integral part of the strategy 
of war. 

Harry C. Suriver AND Cepric Larson 
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PAINTING PRESENTED 


‘Franciscan Church of Rothenburg’’ 


by Martin Leisser Given to the 


Carnegie Institute from His Estate 


HE CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTE 
has received, as 
a gift from the 
Estate of Martin 
B. Leisser, Pitts- 
burgh artist, 
teacher, and for- 
mer Institute 
trustee, the paint- 
ing, © Franciscan 
Church of Roth- 
enburg,”’ by Mr. 
Leisser. It is most 
appropriate for 
the Institute to 
have an example 
of the painter's 
work, because he 
has continued to 
be one of its 
benefactors, even 
though he is no 
longer living. 
Money from the 
Leisser Art Fund, 
established under the wills of Martin 
and his brother Charles, has been used 
in the last two years to purchase fifty- 
four contemporary American prints for 
presentation to the Department of 
Fine Arts. 

The gift picture is oil on canvas 
mounted on pulp board, and measures 
twenty-four inches in height by eigh- 
teen inches in width. At the lower 
left it is initialed ““M. B. L.,”’ and is 
dated 1912. Depicting the interior of 
the Franciscan church of Rothenburg, 
the painting was done from a position 
at the side and front of the altar, and 
shows the pulpit, a number of pews in 
the nave, an aisle, two arched win- 
dows, and several decorations on the 
side wall. This ancient church is an 
early Gothic basilica in style. Rothen- 


FRANCISCAN CHURCH OF ROTHENBURG 


burg as a whole, 
in fact, preserves 
to a remarkable 
degree the quaint 
appearance of a 
medieval village, 
and it was doubt- 
less that char- 
acteristic which 
attracted the 
artist and led 
him to record 
various aspects 
of this little 
Bavarian town 
The peaceful na- 
ture of the scene 
is reflected in the 
colors of the 
painting—the 
warm gray of the 
walls and ceil- 
ing, the rosy 
tones of the 
woodwork, and 
the pleasant 
hints of bright color in the wall decor- 
ations. 

Martin Leisser was well acquainted 
with life in Bavaria, for it was there 
that he received his first extensive 
training in art. In 1868, at the age of 
twenty-three, he left his home in Pitts- 
burgh, and went to Munich to study 
for five years, aided by the money he 
had earned decorating ‘furniture. Later 
he studied in Paris, and made many 
trips to various parts of the world to 
paint scenes that attracted his interest. 
He was the head of the Pittsburgh 
School of Design, later of the art de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women; and he is credited with 
helping to persuade Andrew Carnegie 
to include an art school in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. J.O'C. Jr. 
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THE FOUNDER OF MODERN ASTRONOMY 


A Sketch of the Achievements of Nicholas Copernicus in Commemoration of 
the Quadricentennial of His Death 


poms Copernicus, who made 
astronomy an exact science, was 
born at Torun (Thorn) in Poland in 
February 1473 and died at Frauenbourg 
on May 24, 1543. 

From the beginning of time the 
heavens have filled man with wonder 
and awe. He was unable to understand 
the reason for the sudden changes in 
the face of the sky, or why it was day- 
light for a certain time and dark for a 
certain time. At first he thought that 
each cluster of stars was either a good 
or evil spirit watching over earthly 
affairs, and the shepherds and story- 
tellers named these clusters, or con- 
stellations, for the animals and objects 
of which they reminded man, such as 
the Little Bear, the Big Dipper, the 
Lion, the Swan, the Ram, the Bull, the 
Great Dog, and the Little Dog. They 
also identified them with heroes and 
gods. Man thought, too, long ago, 
that these constellations were fixed in 
their places and that, perhaps, the stars 
were nails driven into the firmament. 
As for the shape of the universe and the 
relationship of the earth to the sky and 
its constellations, he had _ various 
theories; most of them very artless at 
the present time, but no doubt comfort- 
ing to the thought of our ancestors. 

Even the researches of Ptolemy, who 
changed these theories of early man, 
seem inadequate to us, who have been 
privileged to live after the discovery of 
the telescope by Galileo, and who now 
know the scientific facts concerning 
which these men were only guessing. 

For many centuries before the birth of 
Copernicus, however, the world had 
accepted the Ptolemaic theory that the 
earth was the fixed center of the uni- 
verse about which the sun and all the 
planets revolved. Every day brought 
its apparent proof to all observers that 


Ptolemy's leadership in astronomical 
science was correct, for all men beheld 
the sun rising in the morning and set- 
ting in the evening, and moving around 
the earth accompanied by a stately pro- 
cession of the planets, with all the stars 
that lighted the heavens joining them in 
their daily obeisance to this obscure 
ball upon which the human race holds 
its precarious existence. 

Ptolemy’s ideas seemed very en- 
lightening in his time, and won for him 
the title, ‘Prince of Astronomers.”’ In 
his book, ‘‘Almagest,’’ he explains 
himself thus: “‘We, the earth, are in 
the center of a vast globe. The firma- 
ment above us is pees a studded with 
stars. And like a wheel it turns round 
the earth. But this is very strange; the 
sun, moon, and each of the planets, all 
have their own peculiar paths around 
the earth.’’ He went on to say that if 
his picture of the planets was true, he 
could tell where the planets were at a 
given time, and he proceeded to make 
up tables of figures. 

This Egyptian scheme of the universe 
was built entirely upon the evidence 
that presented itself to the eye alone. 
It was the custom of the Ptolemaic 
philosophers to sit upon the roofs of 
their houses through the night and 
count the great bodies that moved 
in the skies and give to each constella- 
tion its location in their astronomical 
maps. The miraculous partof Ptolemy’s 
figures was that they almost proved 
themselves, and the planets were al- 
ways somewhere near the place that 
Ptolemy's calculations had foretold. 
They were so close to being correct that 
the difference between the truth and the 
figures bothered no one through the 
centuries preceding Copernicus. During 
all that time no students of the heavens 
or of the solar system arose to question 
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COPY OF THE 
CLASSROOM OF THE 


what they were told in the schools of 


their day 

This was the system, however, 
whose seeming basis was dissolved be- 
fore the genius of Copernicus; and he 
destroyed it all by repeating the com- 
mand of Joshua that the sun shall 
stand still, and bidding the earth to 
spin around those celestial bodies 
which he now permanently fixed in 
their immovable power and glory. But 
through his adolescent years he was a 
blind follower of Ptolemy. 

As a child Copernicus observed the 
sun and the stars with curiosity, asking 
his uncle, who was a learned bishop, so 
many questions about them that he 
gave the boy books on astronomy, 
which the youthful scientist eagerly 
devoured. By the time Copernicus 
entered the University of Cracow—just 
when Columbus was discovering the 
New World—he was a student well 
versed in many of the arts and sciences, 
as they were known at that time. He 
took a degree in medicine at Cracow, 


PAINTING OF COPERNICUS BY JAN MATEJKO IN THE COPERNICUS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


the center 


and went from there to Italy, 
of learning, where he spent the next 


few years, absorbing everything that 
came within the curriculum, including 
law, medicine, natural science, mathe- 
matics, Greek. painting, Civics, and 
economics. His greatest interest, how- 
ever, still lay in the study of the 
heavens, so that he accepted the chair 
of astronomy at the University of 
Rome, remaining there for four years. 
But his work filled him with doubt and 
despair, for his brilliant lectures were 
being given in accordance with the 
Ptolemaic theory, which he was now 
beginning to reject. In his reading, he 
had found various references to an 
ancient astronomy that dated back to 
Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher who 
had lived twenty centuries before 
Copernicus and who had advanced 
some fascinating theories on the rota- 
tion of the earth. This study aroused 
his intellectual curiosity and he re- 
solved to examine the theory in its 
relation to the Ptolemaic idea. Fore- 
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seeing that this undertaking involved 
a lifetime of leisure and seclusion, he 
gave up his professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Rome and returned to a 
Polish village, Frauenbourg, where he 
entered the priesthood. Here, besides 
doing many good works, he continued 
his study of the heavens. 

He was greatly handicapped by lack 
of instruments, but he made a few for 
himself, which enabled him to disprove 
Ptolemy's theory and declare his own. 
He received little encouragement from 
any but his close friends, however, for 
the scientists and philosophers of his 
day were persistent in accepting the 
ideas of the old Egyptian star-gazer, 
besides being complacent in consider- 
ing themselves the center of the uni- 
verse. But even without a telescope, 
Copernicus saw more in the celestial 
picture than Ptolemy did, for he beheld 
that the planets, though they moved 
differently and into different positions, 
actually did go around the earth once a 
day. He finally established the theory 
that is now cherished, although it was 
much ridiculed in his time, that the 
earth spins around the sun each day 
and is not the center of the universe at 
all, as the ancients believed. 

Pursuing his mathematics, he em- 
ployed the years of his maturity to 
prove his theory. He wrote a book, 
‘De Revolutionibus,"’ advancing his 
conclusions, but he kept delaying its 
publication until his friends urged him 
to publish his thoughts for everyone to 
read. This book that revolutionized the 
world’s thinking demonstrated that the 
earth must move, because only then 
could the changing positions of all the 
stars, the seasons a; the year, and the 
changes of night and day be popularly 
understood. The earth, Copernicus 
proved, was one of the planets, moving 
with the other planets around their 
center, which is the sun. “Imagine a 
series of circles,’’ said Copernicus, *‘one 
inside the other. The circles are the 
paths that the planets follow around the 
central point—the sun. As for the earth, 
it spins around like a top once a day, 


while at the same time it makes a 
journey around the sun that lasts a 
year. The spin gives us day and night. 
The motion around the sun gives us our 
seasons.'’ These motions are the result 
not of ‘‘capricious impulse within the 
living souls of the planets,’’ he goes on 
to say, ‘but of the infallible and un- 


changeable laws of nature. Every planet 
at every moment is to be found at its 
appointed place, every season arrives 
on time, and every moment of every 


body fulfils its appointed 


heavenly 
destiny.”’ 

Copernicus himself did not realize 
how vast was the space he had opened 
to human imagination. The wonder of 
this solar system, as we now call it, 
was grasped slowly. The immensity of 
the universe, as Copernicus explained 
it, was overwhelming. Many of those 
who thought the earth was the center 
of the universe were scandalized by the 
new system, and they did not wish to 
believe differently. 

When Tycho Brahe, a great as- 
tronomer and the immediate successor 
to Copernicus, was given the wooden 
instruments with which Copernicus 
discovered a new heaven, he said: ‘The 
earth has not produced such a man for 
centuries. Copernicus has been able 
to stop the sun in its path across the 
sky, and has made the immovable earth 
revolve about the sun in a circle. 
Around the earth he caused the moon to 
turn; he has changed for us the very 
face of the universe. All this Coperni- 
cus has dared to do—with these small 
sticks. He has done what was 
not permitted any other mortal to do 
since the beginning of the world... .”’ 

It was not until the beginning of the 
next century that Galileo rushed home 
from Padua to construct a telescope, 
after hearing in Venice of the mo- 
mentous news of the visual power of 
the two glasses. He was the first to 
grasp the astronomical possibilities of 
these doubled eye-glass pieces and prove 
the Copernican theory by enabling 
people to see that what Copernicus had 
revealed to them was there all the time. 
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ABYSSINIA 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


Meéniature Models of Specimens Mounted by Remi H. Santens 
on Display in the Carnegie Museum 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


Director, Carnegie Museum 


Ox; of the most attractive features 
of the public galleries of the Car- 
negie Museum is the lifelike fidelity 
with which the animals are shown in 


the displays. The greater majority of 
the habitat groups and of the indi- 
vidual specimens of mammals mounted 
in the course of some thirty years is 


credited to the skill of the former chief 


taxidermist, Remi H. Santens, who re- 
cently passed away in his eightieth 
year. In the course of his long and 
faithful service from 1906 until 1939, 


when he retired from active duties, Mr. 
Santens never spared any efforts toward 
the embellishment of the Museum he 
loved so dearly. 

From Sunday, April 18, to Tuesday, 
May 18, a special exhibition is being 
placed on view in the Mammal Hall 
displaying the miniature models made 
as preliminary studies incidental to the 
preparation of the full-size groups, 
which are now on permanent exhibi- 
tion in the same gallery. This me- 
morial exhibition will give an idea of 
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the keen sense of observation and the 


Santens, as well as enabling our visitors 
to obtain a conception of his talents 
and skill, not only as a taxidermist, but 
as a competent sculptor as well. 

Remi H. Santens came to this coun- 
try in his early youth from Belgium, 
and one may say that the meticulous- 
ness and honesty of the native tradi- 
tions typical of Flemish art in its many 
ramifications was also a trait of this 
accomplished craftsman and artist in 
his chosen field. He knew how to apply 
to his preparatorial work all the mod- 
ern innovations of a technical nature, 
and he diligently followed all the re- 
cent trends in the mechanical im- 
provements of taxidermy. His out- 
standing characteristic, however, was 
a marked individualism in the render- 
ing of animals and a search for spon- 
taneous effects, for a natural pose, and 
for what may be termed a true por- 
traiture of animals—again a trait which 
reflects an ingrained native love of his 
countrymen for a faithful rendering of 
living forms. 
achieve- 


Among his 
ments should be mentioned the mount- 
ing of numerous African mammals, in- 


outstanding 


cluding giraffes, rhinoceroses, ante- 
lopes om gazelles, water buffaloes, 
zebras, and scores of other animals. He 
would treat such diverging subjects as 
sea lions and orang utans with equal 
competence. His more recent groups 
depict, as readers of the CarNEGIE 
MaGazineE know, a wide range of 
North American animals, such as the 
white mountain sheep, white mountain 
goat, pronghorn antelope, caribou, and 
deer. His pet dream was a modern 
mammalian hall displaying to the best 
advantage the wild life of this country. 
It is much to be hoped that this vision, 
which always inspired our late chief 
taxidermist, will materialize some day. 
In fact, with the generous support of 
our patrons, the start has been made for 
a renovation of this hall. 

Mr. Santens was widely recognized 
as a master taxidermist, and the 


American Association of Museums paid 
him a well-deserved compliment a few 
years ago by electing him chairman of 
the technical section, a group which is 
called to represent the interests and 
aspirations of the preparators of this 
country. 

The friends of Mr. Santens at the 
Museum will remember him for his 
invariable geniality, truly youthful en- 
thusiasm which he preserved through- 
out his life, and his cheerful willing- 
ness to be of assistance to everyone 
who would seek his help and guidance. 
He will hold a warm place in the 
memories of all those who were asso- 
ciated with him. All the habitat 
groups he created will continue to be a 
permanent living memorial to his love 
for nature and his devotion to this in- 
stitution. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


EsIDE the Scholastic Exhibition, 

which is announced elsewhere in 
the Magazine, there will be two other 
exhibitions of unusual interest in the 
Carnegie Institute galleries next month. 
The first, opening on May 13 and clos- 
ing on June 20, will be the annual one- 
man show by a Pittsburgh artist. This 
year there will be about thirty pictures 
by Roy Hilton, assistant professor in 
the department of painting and design 
at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. They will be shown on the 
third floor. The second show will be 
a section of the exhibition of Brazilian 
architecture that was at the Museum of 
Modern Art, which will be on view at 
the Institute from May 15 to June 5. 


LINES OF DIVISION 


The lines dividing education horizontally into 
pre-school, elementary, secondary, higher, and 
adult education, and vertically according to sub- 
jects of study, have their usefulness certainly. So 
have our parallels of latitude and the meridians of 
longitude, but it is well to remember that these 
latter exist only on our maps; we never find them 
on the face of nature. 

Freperick P. Kepper 
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THE 


bps Exhibition of Prints by the Silk 
Screen Group, now on view on the 
Balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, repre- 
sents the newest development in a very 
old process, the stencil color print. The 
general process has been in use for 
many centuries; the ancient Chinese, 
for example, made color prints by 
stencil. The silk screen variation of the 
method, however, is distinctly an 
American development, of some thirty 
years’ standing. It was, and still is, 
used extensively in this country, com- 
mercially, in the making of posters, 
wallpaper and so on—in fact, wherever 
machinery cannot be used economically. 
As early as 1932 American artists began 
experimenting creatively with the me- 
dium, and found it promising; in 1938 
the Federal Art Project, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, of the City of New 
York, provided facilities for exploring 
the qualities inherent in this new 
graphic arts technique. In 1940 the 
Silk Screen Group was formed by 
pioneers in the development of the 
process for the purpose of a further 
study of its possibilities. In the pres- 
ent exhibition there are sixty-four ex- 
amples by as many artists in this new 
American medium. It is the first show 
of silk screen prints to be held at the 
Institute. 

The advantages of the silk screen 
process over other techniques, accord- 
ing to the artists using it, are the pos- 
sibilities for employing a great number 
of colors, the variety of the surface 
quality of the pigment, and the number 
of types of material on which the 
printing may be done. The colors may 
range from the grayest tone to the most 
brilliant hue on a painter's palette, and 
the use of as many as ten to a print is 
not uncommon. “Riding Stable"’ by F. 
Wynn Graham and “‘East Side Market’’ 
by Stevens Maxey are both very color- 


CARNEGIE 


SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTS 


New Process Illustrated in Exhibition 
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ful, the one in a darker key than the 


other. A much 
intricacy is possible by means of the 
silk screen than by means of its an- 
cestor, the simple stencil, for a sub- 
stantial layer of paint is deposited on 
the paper and this layer can be con- 
trolled from the thinnest transparency 
to the heaviest density. In 
Prayer’’ by Mary Van Blarcom, the 
color is thin but dashing; Harry 
Daniels’ ‘Port Luis Landscape’’ is 
heavily pigmented and shows a num- 
ber of textural qualities. An unlimited 
variety of textural, granular, diffused, 
or blended effects can be achieved in 
this medium. *’Fruit’’ by Amelia Ham- 
mer, ‘‘Survivors’’ by Frank Davidson, 
or the rhythmic ‘“Haying Time’ by 
Bernard Steffen illustrate the possibili- 
ties in this respect. The printing may 
be done on such different materials as 
cloth, paper, glass, gesso, canvas, or 
wood. 
course, multiple originals, like etch- 
ings, woodcuts, or lithographs. While 
they may not achieve some of the subtle- 
ties of the black and white mediums, 
still they have a distinct, fresh, and 
lively quality of their own, somewhat 
reminiscent of those of water colors. 
Because of the color element, gay and 
humorous prints done by this process 
seem particulatly successful. There are, 
for example, the abstract ‘‘Half-ton 
Fish” by Anthony Velonis, or the gay 
‘Racing Day"’ by Pauline Stiriss and 
‘Beach Scene’? by Hyman Warsager. 
Charles Barrows’ “‘Orchard’’ is as 
delicate in color as in mood, and 
Leonard Pytlak’s ‘‘Night Skaters’’ is a 
dusk scene full of spirited action. 
Since this process is a new one, an 
explanation of the steps necessary to 
the making of a silk screen print may 
be pertinent. First the artist prepares 
a color sketch the exact size of the con- 


greater degree of 


“House of 


The resulting prints are, of 
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SKATING BY HARRY GOTTLies (American 


templated print, and analyzes it for its 
color content and color sequence. When 
he has decided upon his first color, he 
places the sketch under the screen 

a piece of specially woven silk stretched 


across a wooden frame—from which 
the process derives its name. Using a 
liquid called lithographic tusche, he 
paints over those areas he wishes to 
print. When the tusche is dry, he coats 
the silk with a glue size and allows it 
to dry. Glue is soluble in water and 
tusche in kerosene, so the artist washes 
out the tusche with kerosene, leaving 
a stencil of glue on the silk, which 1s 
now ready for printing. The artist re- 
places the original sketch, beneath the 
screen, with a sheet of fine paper. The 
screen is lowered over the paper, and 
paint is poured into the well of the 
frame of the screen. Employing an 
instrument called a squeegee, the artist 
pushes the paint across the screen, 
forcing the paint through the open 


areas onto the paper beneath. This 
paper is then removed and placed in a 
drying rack. The artist proceeds with 
the printing of the entire edition with 
this color, and places the sheets of 
paper to dry. He then removes the 
paint remaining on the screen with 
kerosene or benzine, and finally re- 
moves the glue stencil with water. The 
screen is again in its original, clean 
condition, ready for a repetition of the 
process with a second color. The artist 
repeats the whole operation for each 
additional color desired, and one tint 
may, of course, be superimposed upon 
another. 

The exhibition will remain on view 


through May 16. B.S 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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FUNGI FACTS 


The Mycological Collection in the Carnegie Museum 


By Davip R. SuMsTINE 


Honorary 


One of the 
largest collec- 
tions of Penn- 
sylvania fungi in 
existence today 
is in the Her- 
barium of the 
Carnegie Mu- 
seum. My in- 
terest in it be- 
gan years ago 
when I took up 
the study of the 
lower plant forms, especially fungi, dur- 
ing my college course. After gradua- 
tion | began gathering specimens in 
Pennsylvania and other states during 
vacation, finally becoming so fascinated 
that my collection soon grew too large 
for storage at my residence. At that 
time the Carnegie Museum was hous- 
ing the plants of the Botanical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, under the di- 
rection of J. A. Shafer, and it seemed to 
provide a home for my fungi. In due 
time they were offered to the Museum 
and accepted upon a verbal agreement 
that they should be available for my 
study at all reasonable times. This 
group, then, with a few specimens al- 
ready in the botanical laboratory, 
formed the nucleus of the present great 
mycological collection of about thirty 
thousand specimens. The present num- 
ber has been built up not only through 
my own later efforts, but also by mem- 
bers of the Museum staff, by friends, 
and by purchases and exchanges. The 
curator of botany, O. E. Jennings, has 
contributed many specimens from his 
field trips; and, in the last few years, 
the assistant curator, L. K. Henry, has 
become especially interested in this 
group of plants and has increased it by 
several thousand individual specimens. 
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Associate in Botany, Carnegie Museum 


The fungi are arranged according toa 
generally accepted scheme of classifi- 
cation, either in boxes or packets, in 
the Herbarium cases, where they are 
readily available for study. They are 
divided into two sections—the one 
containing only specimens from Penn- 
sylvania; the second, specimens from 
other states and countries. The Her- 
barium staff at the Museum not only 
collects and prepares these fungi, but 
also identifies those specimens sent in 
by various collectors from different 
parts of the country, and those brought 
in by local collectors, who frequently 
come in for information. 

To the uninitiated in mycology, it 
may be pertinent to say that this is a 


general term applied to the study of 


plants commonly known as molds, 
mildews, mushrooms, plant diseases 
or, collectively, fungi. Over seventy- 
five thousand species are known 
throughout the world, but many places 
have yet to be explored, and this num- 
ber is being increased each year as 
my cologists find and describe new 
species. Beside the Museum group, 
very good collections may be found at 
the Pennsylvania State College, made 
by L. O. Overholts and F. D. Kern. 
There is also the Schweinitz collection 
in the Academy of Natural Science in 
Philadelphia, which numbers over three 
Fc specimens. It was made by 
David de Schweinitz over a hundred 
years ago and includes specimens from 
other places as well as from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fungi are both useful and harmful; 
and in both categories they are of in- 
terest to the scientist. Many are used 
as food, particularly the mushrooms of 
commerce and those collected each 
year by enthusiastic mycophagists. 
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Yeast, used in the bread industry, be- 
longs to this useful group of plants. 
And the lowly fungi help to break down 
the vegetable matter of field and forest, 
thereby releasing carbon dioxide, so 
very necessary in the preparation of 
carbon food for man a animals. On 
the other hand, the newspapers fre- 
quently report the death of people who 
have collected and eaten poisonous 
mushrooms. Also, die loss of cereal 
crops from fungi known as rusts and 
smuts reaches the sum of millions of 
dollars each year. The many plant dis- 
eases, attacking all kinds of plants, 
destroy vegetable crops, shade and 
ornamental trees, and garden flowers. 
A fungus disease has destroyed our 
chestnut trees, and other fungi are now 
relentlessly attacking the elm and syca- 
more. The destruction of bread and 
canned fruits by the fungi known as 
mold is well known. Some of these 
harmful species are now being care- 
fully studied by mycologists because 
they are interfering with the war effort. 

The Museum collection is an attempt 
to bring together specimens of both the 
useful and harmful groups, especially 
those found in Pennsylvania. To this 
end, excursions are made to various parts 
of the State at different seasons of the 
year to collect fungi growing at that 
time. Several thousand specimens are 
added to the Herbarium through these 
efforts each year. Some of these trips 
have extended beyond the boundaries 
of the State and included points from 
Canada to Florida. 

It would be impossible in an article 
of this kind and length to give an 
adequate account of the thousands of 
specimens in the Herbarium; in fact, 
most of the fungi groups known have 
some representation. A general idea 
must suffice, therefore, as follows: 

The lowest group, of which the 
Herbarium has a large number, is known 
as slime molds (Myxomycetes) and is a 
borderline group between plant and 
animal. 

The morels, or spring mushrooms, 
are represented by specimens of all the 


species known in this country. The 
mushrooms, both the edible and the 
poisonous, or toadstools, number thou- 
sands of specimens and form an ex- 
tensive part of the mycological collec- 
tion in the Museum. This group was 
discussed fully in an article by Dr. 
Henry in the CarNeGie MaGazine for 
October 1938. 

The puffballs (Gasteromycetes) in- 
clude about five hundred specimens, 
among which is a specimen of Colus 
Schellenbergiae Sumstine, found in 
Pittsburgh, and the first of this genus 
ever found in the northern hemisphere. 

The pore-bearing fungi (Polypo- 
racese) which are extensively repre- 
sented in the collection, have been 
especially studied by Dr. Henry, who 
has prepared some interesting mono- 
graphs on the species found in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Fungi causing plant diseases have re- 
ceived considerable attention, and the 
Museum specimens number several thou- 
sands. 

The general mycological collection 
covers the same wide field of fungi as 
the Pennsylvania collection, but has 
fewer specimens. It has been obtained 
by exchange, purchases, and the work 
of the local staff, and includes specimens 
from North and South America, Mexico, 
Cuba, the Isle of Pines, Bermuda, 
Africa, Asia, and Europe. 

Among all these fungi, new species 
have been found and described, types of 
which are deposited in the Museum 
Herbarium, where they are available for 
study by mycologists throughout the 
country. 

A visit to the Herbarium may reveal 
other interesting collections among the 
many now found at the Museum. 


PEACE OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

Not from the top, not from any charm or 
panacea, will a peaceful world come, but from 
millions of homes which are stable and secure, 
from millions of men and women doing work 
which best stabilizes their abilities and is of real 
use to society, and from thousands of communities 
whose citizens have learned to live harmoniously 
together and promote common ends. 

Artuur E. MorGan 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


, with all the rest of the Car- 
negie Institute family, over the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth year of the 
CaRNEGIE MaGazine. He is particu- 
larly pleased because not one month has 
elapsed in all these years—except the 
first year—and only then when the 
editorial department was added—when 
he has not been able to record one or 
more gifts of money to the three dif- 
ferent Carnegie institutions, especially 
toward the collection of the $4,000,000 
Endowment Fund for the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. It is well known 
that in the proportion which Pitts- 
burgh friends contribute toward the 
$4,000,000, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York will add double that 
amount, so that when the $4,000,000 is 
obtained in Pittsburgh, New York will 
crown this act with a special gift of 
$8,000,000, making a fresh endowment 
of $12,000,000 with which to go forward 
with the development of this great 
school. 

One of the richest products that has 
grown from the flourishing soil of the 
Garden of Gold is the education of the 
school children of the city and the sur- 
rounding counties. This has been made 
possible to a large extent by the ap- 
propriation of funds by the Board of 
Public Education of Pittsburgh, who 
give . Carnegie Institute $15,000 a 
year for the support and furtherance of 
the daily program of education. 

This program is a continuous one. 
No day goes by that does not bring its 
group of children to be instructed in 
the attractions of art and nature. The 
frequent lectures that are given by the 
teachers at the Institute in the diverse 
fields of knowledge covered in the col- 
lections of the Carnegie Museum and 
Department of Fine Arts are the start- 
ing points to a lifetime of enjoyment 
for these young students who are 


ason the Gardener was elated this 
month 
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privileged to receive them. Because of 
the gift of the Board of Education, each 
child in the city schools, when he 
reaches the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, receives this invitation to learn- 
ing. Under the plans that have been so 
carefully prepared the children soon 
learn to look upon trees, birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, and all growing things 
with an understanding eye. The statues 
and structures in the Institute halls ap- 
peal to their intelligence as something 
more than a lifeless mass of stone. In 
the pictures that adorn the walls they 
are taught to know the relations of 
color, drawing, and composition to the 
whole performance; and then, as they 
grow up, many of them become 
naturalists, sculptors, or painters, and 
take their places in the contests for 
fame and success. 

Many of the examples of art and of 
plant and animal life which are shown 
to the children on their trips through 
the Carnegie Institute are there because 
of the generosity of good friends, both 
in Pittsburgh and elsewhere. In a for- 
mer Garden of Gold acknowledgment 
was made of the gift of the Tyran- 
nosaurus rex, which has now been in- 
stalled in the Hall of Fossils, as a 
worthy addition to the collection of 
dinosaurs for which the Carnegie Mu- 
seum has, since its inception, been 
famous. In order that this work may 
go on, a good friend of the Museum 
makes an annual contribution of $1,500 
for paleontological field work. He has 
done so again this year, and despite the 
war and changing conditions of trans- 
portation the work in the fossil quar- 
ries will be continued—with special 
expectations, for this year, in the 
promising fields at Montana. 

And now there are the gifts to the 
1946 Endowment Fund which were 
mentioned earlier in this Garden of 
Gold; they are never failing in their 
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ONE OF MANY GROUPS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN COMING EVERY DAY 
FOR STUDY IN THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


appearance and they are worth, under 
the two-for-one agreement with New 
York, three times the amount that is 
given. The Carnegie Tech alumni, the 
Magazine readers and friends, Pitts- 
burghers and those in other cities who 
know the special purpose realize that 
any gift, large or small, $1 to $1,000,000, 
is acceptable. 

A check for $15 has been received 
from the Augusta F. Porter Estate, the 
bulk of the bequest having been ac- 
knowledged in the CarNeGie MaGa- 
zinE for February. This remittance will 
be worth three times its present value, 
or $45. 

Another recent gift is that of $105, 
which has been made to the Chemistry 
Research Fund by two anonymous 
friends of Tech. And the Alpha Mu 
Chapter of the Sigma Iota, women’s 
honorary fraternity at Carnegie Tech, 
has given to the 1946 Endowment Fund 
a $25 United States Savings Bond. 

Other gifts to the general endow- 
ment, which total $339.80, have been 
made through the Alumni Federation 
by the following: Bernard M. Broudy, 
W. Chalmers Burns, Harold J. Clarke, 
Lynn E. Exline, Joseph P. Fleming, 


Samuel S. Levin, Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Moore, Edward E. Querbach, Edwin 
S. Reno, R. George Russell, George W. 
Smith, John W. Wagenseil, and Fred C. 
Ziesenheim. 

All these contributions noted above 
added to the total sums acknowledged 
in the Garden of Gold during the first 
sixteen years in the life of the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE bring the total of cash 
gifts for the work of the three institu- 
tions to the following amounts: 
$42,629.12 for the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; $1,366,422.95 for the 
Carnegie Institute; and for the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, $230,745.68 
for operation and equipment, and 
$1,857,566.35 for the 1946 Endowment 
Fund; making a grand total of 
$3,497,364.10. There is still the sum of 
$2,142,433.65 to be raised before June 
30, 1946. 


WHAT EDUCATION DEMANDS 


Education . . . means teaching people to be- 
have as they do not behave .. . . It is a work 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise, but above all—by 
example. 

—Joun Ruskin 
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SOURCES OF MODERN PAINTING 


By Dorotuy E. GLassBuRN 
Department of Fine Arts 


TT; exhibition, ‘“‘Ancestral Sources 
of Modern Painting,’’ analyzes the 
many direct and indirect influences ris- 
ing from the arts of earlier culrures— 
aside from that important influence of 
the general tradition of European paint- 
ing and sculpture—which have affected 
recent European artists, and made “‘the 
cycle of art one of infinite variety for 
countless audiences to enjoy.’’ The ex- 
hibition develops the comparison by 
means of color reproductions of pic- 
tures by modern painters, and of photo- 
graphs of the classical and African 
sculpture, prehistoric cave paintings, 
medieval stained glass, Persian minia- 
tures, negro masks, children’s draw- 
ings, Egyptian wall decorations, en- 
gravings and woodcuts, church fres- 
coes, and ceramics that have given in- 
spiration to these men. The exhibition 
appears at the Carnegie Institute through 
the courtesy of the Museum of Modern 
Art, of New York. 

Almost all the sixteen artists whose 
subject matter is studied have con- 
tributed to Carnegie Internationals. 
They include Edouard Manet, Paul 
Cézanne, Salvador Dali, Pablo Picasso, 
Henri Matisse, Paul Klee, Paul Gauguin, 
André Derain, Georges Braque, Georges 
Rouault, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Amadeo Modigliani, Joan Miro, Vin- 
a van Gogh, Camille Pissarro, and 

Edgar Degas. The photographs and the 
thirty color reproductions of the can- 
vases are mounted on twenty separate 
panels, with an accompanying text 
explaining each of these units. The 
spheres of influence that have made 
themselves felt upon modern art fall 
into the general classifications of primi- 
tive art, ancient art, medieval art, 
European painting, decorative art, Japa- 
nese prints, and photography. 

The word “‘modern”’ in the title of 


Jan Van Eyck in his 


the exhibition is to be interpreted 
broadly, for the date of the oldest pic- 
ture considered is 1863; it is Manet’s 
early impressionist canvas, “’Déjeuner 
sur l’Herbe.”’ The painter found in- 
spiration for it in the artistic work of 
two of his European predecessors: 
Giorgioni’s ‘‘Concert Champétre’’ prob- 
ably suggested the subject, and Marc 
Antonio Raimondi’ s engraving after 
Raphael, ‘“‘Judgment of Paris,’ some 
of the details of the composition. The 
exhibition proceeds with the study of 
the men of the European art movements 
that dominated the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth—the influence of negro art, 
medieval Spanish frescoes, and the 
art of the late Hellenistic and Roman 
periods on Picasso, the delight Matisse 
found in Persian miniatures and Coptic 
textiles, the debt of van Gogh and 
Pissarro to Japanese prints. 

The analyses of two recent types, an 
abstraction and a surrealist canvas, 
bring the story down to the present 
day. 

The abstract water color by Klee, 
‘Plan for a Garden,”’ is related to the 
representation of form and space found 
in drawings by children, and in such 
work by ancient peoples as Egyptian 
wall paintings, medieval manuscripts, 
and Assyrian reliefs. In it one sees the 
garden as though both looking down 
on it from above and walking through 
its paths. The surrealist painting, ‘The 
Persistence of Memory,’’ by Dali, also 
borrows from two sources. From Flem- 
ish painters of the —= century, like 
Van der Paale 
Madonna,’ comes the minutely de- 
tailed method of rendering form and tex- 
ture, used in order to accentuate the 
physical reality of unreal visions, the 
better to lure the spectator into accept- 
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ing imaginary situations which, by 
their very nature, are denied existence 
in the actual world. The fantasies and 
irrationalities painted by Hieronymus 
Bosch and the Flemish artists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are the 
ancestors of the modern surrealist sub- 
ject matter, twentieth-century mani- 
festations born of the disgust and dis- 
snore that were by-products of 
World War I. 

Also among the paintings considered 
is Rouault’s “‘The Old King,”’ pur- 
chased for the permanent collection of 
the Carnegie Institute from the 1939 
International Exhibition. Rouault, like 
the other members of the group called 


‘The Wild Men,’ tended to use bril- 
liant colors and to distort forms for 
dramatic emphasis. No doubt, how- 
ever, his early work in creating con- 
temporary stained glass, and later in 
repairing bits of glass of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, was an even 
more direct influence on his palette. In 
any event, his strong colors, the 
medieval ruby reds and nocturnal blues, 
his separation of color areas by heavy 
black lines similar to lead mullions, as 
well as his caricatural distortions of 
features, are very reminiscent of stained 
glass. 

The exhibition will continue through 
May 6. 


THE REPTILE CLUB 


on of one Museum study 
group, the Reptile Club, was 
inadvertently omitted from Mr. Kosin- 
ski's interesting article in the March 
1943 number of the CarNneGie MaGa- 
ZINE. 

This group was organized on Sep- 
tember 12, 1942, to bring together local 
students with a serious interest in 
herpetology. It has met subsequently 
on nearly every Saturday morning from 
ten to twelve, in the Section of Her- 
petology, for study, discussion of recent 
literature, and exhibition of specimens. 
The membership consists primarily of 
high-school students from Pittsburgh 
and suburban schools, although a num- 
ber of interested adults have been regu- 
lar attendants. Although the group is 
under the direction of the curator of 
herpetology, M. Graham Netting, full 
control of its development and activi- 
ties has been vested in the members; and 
membership is open to anyone interested 
in herpetology who is deemed eligible 
by the group. 

During its brief history, the club has 
made a general study of amphibians and 
reptiles, and has assumed the responsi- 
bility of caring for any living specimens 


in the Section of Herpetology. An im- 
portant project now under way is the 
preparation of a calendar of first- 
appearance dates of local salamanders, 
frogs, and snakes. Persons interested in 
this project are asked to send a postal 
card to Alfred Adler, secretary of the 
Reptile Club, Carnegie Museum, giving 
the earliest 1943 date on which they 
heard Spring Peepers, observed garter 
snakes, or any other amphibian or 
reptile. Furthermore, local residents 
who believe that their properties har- 
bor too great a population of harmless 
snakes may call upon the Reptile Club 
for aid in removing these unwelcome 
visitors. 

Student members are, of course, for- 
bidden to bring any living poisonous 
snakes to meetings, and they are not 
assigned to any snake-collecting project 
in an area where venomous snakes are 
known to be abundant. Furthermore, 
the group has a rigid rule that any 
member who allows a specimen to 
escape in the laboratory will be sus- 
io 9 Thus far, no loss in member- 
ship for such a misdemeanor has oc- 
curred. 


M.G.N. 
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PRESIDENT DOHERTY’S 
WAR ASSIGNMENTS 


I )ResipeNT Ropert E. Donerry, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, has recently assumed various 
added war assignments. These include, 
at the present time, the following: 
membership on the Civilian Adeiary 
Council to the Chief of Ordnance; 
membership on the National Advisory 
Committee on Engineering, Science, and 
Management in War Training, the pro- 
gram on which the Government is 
spending $30,000,000 a year to train 
500,000 persons; and membership on 
the Secretary of War's Advisory Com- 
mittee to review the official plans that 
have been formulated for the Army 
Specialist Training Corps. In addition, 
he is Chairman of the Consultative 
Committee on Engineering, War Man- 
power Commission, which represents 
the engineering profession to the Com- 
mission, and Chairman of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation’s Executive Committee, Division 
of Administrative Officers. He is also 
national Chairman of the Engineer's 
Council for Professional Development. 


SCHOLASTIC EXHIBITION 


HE sixteenth annual Scholastic ex- 

hibition of art entries from schools 
all over the United States will be held 
at the Carnegie Institute this year from 
May 9 to May 30. The vast collection 
of art that will be judged by a na- 
tionally famous jury will include not 
only individual entries, but also the 
prize- winning material from Scholas- 
tic’s twenty regional exhibitions, re- 
cently held in leading department 
stores throughout the country. 

The prize winners in the various 
fields of art included in the exhibition 
oils, water colors, pen and pencil draw- 
ings, prints, costume designs, ad- 
vertising posters, sculpture, ceramics, 
weaving, textiles, metal crafts, jewelry, 
industrial designs, mechanical draw- 
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ings, and photographs—will be e- 
lected by a jury of fifteen well-known 
educators and artists, among whom the 
following Pittsburghers are included: 
Andrey Avinoff, Clarence Carter, 
Frederic C. Clayter, Robert Lepper, 
Peter Miiller-Munk, W. A. Readio, and 
Elmer Stephan. 

A special scholarship jury, 
of Elmer Stephan, Victor D'Amico, 
Royal B. Farnum, and W. A. Readio 
will select the winners of the forty-two 
scholarships that are being presented 
this year through the aegis of the 
Scholastic Magazine. High-school 
seniors are eligible to compete for 
these scholarships, which assure the 
winners special training in the field 
in which they have distinguished 
themselves in the Scholastic exhibitions. 


made up 


WHY ROME FELL 

There is a famous chapter in Gibbon's “‘His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire’’ in which he points out that in the age of the 
Anonines, the union and internal prosperity of the 
Roman people were almost complete and ideal. 
Men were at peace; they were prosperous, and they 
were happy. Literature and philosophy flour- 
ished, and life seemed to go forward with satis- 
faction and content. . . Nevertheless, Rome was 
soon to break and fall. Why? Because what 
Gibbon describes as a “‘slow and secret poison” 
was introduced into the vitals of the Roman Em- 
pire. The minds of men were gradually reduced 
to the same level, and the fire of genius was 
extinguished. Men were accepting laws and 
government from the will of their sovereign, and 
what had been a vigorous and independent and 
intellectual life became one dominated with in- 
creasing completeness by the will of a dictator. 

-NicHoLcas Murray But Ler 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict the more glorious the triumph. 
What we obtain too cheaply we esteem too lightly; 
it is dearness only that gives everything its value. 
Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon 
its goods; and it would be strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

Tuomas Paine 


AT ALL TIMES 
We mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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Reviewing Shakespeare's ‘Romeo and Jultet’’ 


By AustIN WRIGHT 


Assistant Professor, Department of English 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


For a few weeks 
in March Pitts- 
burgh became 
the Shakespeare 
capital of America, 
when B. Iden 
Payne, for the 
past nine years 
the distinguished 
director of the 
Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre 
at Stratford-on- 
Avon, directed students of the depart- 
ment of drama at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in a vibrant production 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ For Mr. Payne 
it marked a temporary return to a 
theater that had witnessed the per- 
formance of a long series of the plays 
of Shakespeare under his guidance be- 
tween 1915 and 1935. Among these was 
a presentation of ‘Romeo and Juliet”’ 
in 1921, so that this play is one of only 
two to be repeated by the department of 
drama in a brilliant sequence of Shake- 
spearean revivals that has continued 
annually since the opening of the Little 
Theater in 1914. 

In “‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ clearly one 
of Shakespeare's early plays, there is 
much of the verbal fencing and con- 
ventional hyperbole and artificial eu- 
phuistic wit found in ‘‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost’’—a playing upon words that dis- 
plays the youthful author's brilliance 
but sometimes seems tiresome to mod- 
ern ears. It is a kaleidoscope of swift 
changes—from the earthy vulgarity of 
the Nurse and of Mercutio to the flam- 
ing but idealized passion of the lovers, 
from the merriment and bustle of a 
banquet to the moonlit quiet of an 


orchard, from youthful, glowing life 
to abrupt and tragic death. The plot is 
fantastic—but the play lives and will 
always live because of its memorable 
characters and its deathless poetry. 
Not that ‘Romeo and Juliet’’ has 
met with universal acclaim in every age. 
That shrewd but naive Restoration 
gentleman, Samuel Pepys, after his 
visit to see it ‘the first time it was ever 
acted”’ in his generation, wrote splenet- 
ically, “‘It is a play of itself the worst 
that ever I heard in my life.’’ But this 
is the same Pepys who, six months 
later, went to see ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ which I had never seen before, 
nor shall ever see again, for it is the 
most insipid ridiculous play that ever 
I saw in my life.’’ Later ages have de- 
lighted in the details of Pepys’ private 
life but reversed his critical opinions. 
Mr. Payne and the student-actors 
made ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’ a swift, 
colorful, intensely live and exciting 
dramatic spectacle. The use of the 
Elizabethan stage not only secured close 
personal contact between actors and 
audience, and focused attention upon 
line and character rather than upon 
background; it also made feasible a 
rapid change of scene impossible of at- 
tainment on the modern picture-frame 
stage. The action proceeded with a 
rapidity which, though properly held 
in check, suggested to the subconscious 
mind of the spectator the pitiful brevity 
of the lovers’ happiness and the swift 
approach of doom. The onlookers 
were swept back four centuries to a 
time when, even in peace, life was peril- 
ous because of disease and violence, 
when love was doubly desirable be- 
cause death lurked so near, when bright- 
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ness fell swiftly from the air, when a 
gay youth of hot blood and lusty limbs 
might be worms’ meat ere nightfall. 

The crowd scenes were excellently 
handled, and the sudden contrast be- 
tween a brawling or merry scene and a 
quiet dialogue or soliloquy was tre- 
mendously effective. The most excit- 
ing sequence was the tempestuous one, 
opening with Benvolio’s plea to Mer- 
cutio to retire from the hot day and 
the possibility of a quarrel, and con- 
tinuing with the approach of Tybalt, 
his tense words with Mercutio and 
taunting of Romeo, the successive 
deaths of Mercutio and Tybalt, the 
flight of Romeo, and the angry speech 
of the Prince. This was the theater at 
its best—a memorable scene made even 
more effective by the device of havi ing it 
followed immediately by the one inter- 
mission in the production. This scene 
made a greater impression upon me 
than the closing scene in the Capulet 
monument, with its crowded 
catastrophes and puzzled 
survivors. Perhaps if we in 
the audience only had some 
hope that Juliet would 
awaken before Romeo's 
death and that thus dis- 
aster might be avoided, this 
final scene would be more 
dramatic. But we know more 
than Shakespeare intended 
us to know, and hence the 
effect is partly spoiled. 

If the acting in this pro- 
duction seldom reached a 
lofty peak, it remained at a 
commendably high level 
throughout. The role of 
Juliet is certainly one of the 
most difficult in Shake- 
speare; but though it in- 
volves great hazards, it also 
offers great rewards; hence 
every actress wishes to play 
Juliet, whereas most actors 
look upon the part of Romeo 
with pardonable diffidence. 
Juliet is the stronger, more 
attractive character, and in- 


evitably Romeo is overshadowed by 
her. Both Juliets met skilfully the ex- 
acting demands placed upon them, and 
in one respect they enjoyed an initial 
advantage over most professional ac- 
tresses who attempt the role: though 
Juliet is such a fascinating character 
that, as was said of a very different 
Shakespearean heroine, ‘‘age cannot 
wither her,”’ it is nevertheless pleasant 
to see in the part an actress who ex- 
ceeds the age of the real Juliet by only 
five years rather than by twenty or 
thirty. I liked the manner in which 
both actresses suggested the sudden 
maturing of Juliet under the influence 
of her consuming love. When we first 


see her, she is still a submissive child, 
but by the end of the play the mingled 
delight and disaster which she has ex- 
perienced have evoked in her a strength 
of character which makes her one of the 
memorable women in literature. I liked, 
too, the handling of the soliloquy 
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A SCENE IN THE CELL OF FRIAR LAWRENCE 


which occurs just before the taking of 
the drug. Some critics feel that this 
speech should be read quietly, as rep- 
resenting only the thoughts in the girl’s 
mind, but the effectiveness with which 
Juliet's misgivings and terrors were 
represented makes me lean toward Mr. 
Payne's interpretation. 

Both Romeos gained strength as the 
play progressed—and this was as it 
should be, for the manly Romeo of 
Act V is a far stronger character than 
the lovesick boy of the early scenes. 
But, though the diction of both stu- 
dent-actors was good and though they 
acquitted themselves well in delivering 
the large share of the play’s glorious 
verse which belongs to the part, they 
somehow did not succeed in making me 
forget the actor, and think only of 
Shakespeare's hero. Perhaps it is im- 
possible for anyone to make a stage 
Romeo completely convincing—at least, 
Ihave yet to see it done. The role reads 
well, but is very difficult in performance. 

Mercutio, on the other hand, is a 
role to make an actor’s mouth water. 
I do not altogether share the cynical 
view of some that Juliet would have 
done well to wed Mercutio rather than 
Romeo, for Romeo has certain qualities 
which the other sadly lacks, but as a 
Stage figure Mercutio is irresistible. 

‘If the rascal have not given me medi- 
cines to make me love him, I'll be 
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hanged.’’ Yet the part 
is far from foolproof; it 
demands a very capable 
actor. Mercutio received 
intelligent handling in 
both casts and was, as 
he deserves to be, the 
dominating figure in 
every scene in which he 
appeared. The first 
Mercutio spoke particu- 
larly well the matchless 
dying speeches. 

The Nurse, garrulous, 
earthy, worldly, but in 
her way utterly devoted 
to Juliet, is one of the 
most interesting char- 
acters in the play, and she was warmly 
and authentically presented. Her 
absurdity was accentuated a little too 
heavily, perhaps. I should like to see 
her portrayed sometime as a rather 
less ridiculous figure than she is in- 
variably made—and possibly even a 
little younger. After all, she was nurs- 
ing Juliet only eleven years before the 
play opens, and in the encounter with 
Mercutio there is a suggestion that she 
is something short of a crone. One 
minor criticism: I felt that the Nurse 
did not make the most of the delightful 
“O, what learning is!”’ 

Friar Lawrence, that well-intentioned 
and ingenious but singularly unlucky 
mentor, was well portrayed. His scenes 
with Romeo were excellent—particu- 
larly that in which he reproves Romeo 
for giving way to despair. I regretted 
the cutting of his long speech in the 
final scene. True, that speech is a sad 
anticlimax for the audience, but with- 
out it the surviving characters are left 
so completely in the dark as to give the 
play an unfinished air. 

Old Capulet seemed to stand out in 
this production more vividly than in 
any other that I can recall. He has 
some fine, vigorous speeches, and he de- 
livered them well. I disagree somewhat 
with the interpretation given to Ben- 
volio: he seems to me a stronger and 
more attractive character than he was 
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allowed to appear. I felt that in his 
scenes with Mercutio he was de- 
liberately subordinated into a worship- 
ing disciple of his more witty and 
dominating friend. Paris was ap- 
propriately handsome, a very man of 
wax. Tybalt was well presented in his 
few brief appearances. The second 
Tybalt was the more fierce and irasci- 
ble of the two, but I liked particularly 
the resounding thud with which the 
first Tybalt crashed to the floor in the 
vivid duel scene. 

The actor who played Peter in both 
performances that I saw is an excellent 
clown and was very amusing, but he 
marred one or two scenes by diverting 
attention from the major figures. Shake- 
speare the dramatist-manager had his 
troubles with this sort of thing, and 
what he has Hamlet say to the players 
at Elsinore on this point is devastating. 
I was a little disturbed at first by the 
assignment to Peter of two other speak- 
ing roles—that of Sampson and that of 
the servant who seeks Romeo's help in 
deciphering the names of i s 
guests—but there is probably no good 
reason at all why this should not be 
done. 

More than passing mention must be 
made of the striking Elizabethan cos- 
tumes in the Tech ‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
for they provided an authentic and 
colorful beauty which added infinitely 
to the appeal of the performance. Some 
of the costumes were specially designed 
by Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly, and 
some by Richard V. Hare, Michael 'Sivy, 
and Robert Stevenson; others came from 
the rich permanent collections of the 
department of drama. This was the 
first Shakespearean play at Tech to be 
performed in Elizabethan dress since 
the “Antony and Cleopatra’ * of 1935; 
those in the intervening years were 
played in the costumes of other per- 
iods. 

The difficulties to be overcome in a 
successful production of “‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ are tremendous, and that the 
department of drama achieved such a 
distinguished success is a tribute to 


everyone involved in the undertaking, 
from the director down to the humblest 
member of the stage crew. To view 
such a production of such a play is an 
experience long to be remembered. One 
of the world’s supreme love stories, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ is the very mirror 
of youth, reckless, passionate, exuber- 
ant—and fated. It is a play which the 
youth of each generation has taken to 
its heart for three hundred and fifty 
years. ; 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
the original copy of the First Folio 
edition of Shakespeare, which accord- 
ing to custom was chained to the desk 
where it was kept, shows most signs 
of wear in the pages containing ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’’—and the page with the 
balcony scene is almost worn out! 
Obviously, in seventeenth-century Ox- 
fordshire villages sleeping in the May 
moonlight, many a ron was wooed 


in the words which Romeo first spoke 
in that enchanted orchard where the 
fruit-tree tops were tipped with silver. 
And the insubstantial pageant is ap- 


propriately viewed by the young of our 
own war-darkened days, when count- 
less pairs of star-crossed lovers play out 
their roles in a tragic story whose end- 
ing may likewise be despair. But it is 
not the young alone who drink in the 
melodic beauty of ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
Those of us who are older, though we 
may remark cynically with Rosalind, 
‘*Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for 
love,’’ thrill to the fragile happiness 
and the immortal woe of the youthful 
lovers, and find in the play a token of 
our past. Seeing it brings back some- 
thing of the freshness and loveliness ot 
that youth which Joseph Conrad so 
beautifully described, and which seems 
sO infinitely desirable, for all its heart- 
ache, to ‘‘our weary eyes looking still, 
looking always, looking anxiously for 
something out of life, that while it is 
expected is already gone—has passed 
unseen, in a sigh, in a flash—together 
with the youth, with the strength, with 
the romance of illusions.”’ 
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A MAGAZINE'S BIRTHDAY 


I beginning the seventeenth year of 
the CarNeGie MaGaziNne with this 
April issue, the occasion naturally 
brings to mind the ideas which were 
cherished by Andrew Carnegie in mak- 
ing his great gift of these three institu- 
tions to the people of Pittsburgh. 

When the Library, the Institute, and 
the great school of technology were 
built and endowed there was no mo- 
ment during his lifetime when Mr. Car- 
negie was satisfied to contemplate his 
work and consider it finished. He 
believed, rather, that he had simply set 
in motion three institutions whose 
worth was just beginning, and whose 
value depended upon their achievements 
in the future to make good the dreams 
that had impelled him in organizing 
his unparalleled creations. 

Mr. Carnegie attributed the opening 
intelligence of his own mind to the 
privilege extended to him early in his 
life, as it was to other boys, to make 
free use of a good collection of books 
from the hospitable home of Colonel 
Anderson, to whom he raised a monu- 
ment in this city. It was this recogni- 
tion of the power of books, when he 
had risen to affluence, that inspired him 
to establish his three thousand libraries 
—2,700 in America, and 300 elsewhere in 
an extensive world. From the start he 
looked upon the Library at Pittsburgh 
not merely as an auxiliary to schooling, 
but as a place where men and women, 
from their childhood, would unfail- 


ingly lay the mental foundations that 
would promise them well-stored, pro- 
ductive, and happy minds. 

In the Carnegie Institute Mr. Car- 
negie foresaw, beyond the casual at- 
tractions of art, science, and music, an 
illustrious platform where all the great 
ideas of great men which truly promote 
civilization might be frequently dis- 
cussed; and on many occasions he con- 
tributed his own palladian speeches 
under these inspirations. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
came last, giving not only to Pittsburgh 
but to the world at large one of the 
greatest and most useful creations for 
the measured development of civiliza- 
tion. The provision made by him for 
the teaching of engineering, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 
and research, of women’s work in all 
its phases, and of the beautiful arts- 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, 
and the drama—constitute a school 
where youth may acquire knowledge in 
every field that will equip the mind for 
its congenial exercise. 

The CarneGcie MaGaZzINE was not in- 
augurated until after Mr. Carnegie’s 
death, and the department, ‘Through 
the Editor’s Window,’’ was then added 
after the Magazine was a year old, as a 
necessary addition, thus providing that 
publication with a limited space where 
the subjects which had evoked his own 
profound thoughts could be kept alive. 
The Magazine, therefore, besides de- 
voting the bulk of its pages to the 
description of the constant exhibition 
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and growth of the work in all three 
institutions, likewise has striven to 
present, briefly and in turn each month, 
a discussion of all those aims of civiliza- 
tion in government, in human welfare, 
in war and peace, in science, art, and 
education, which Mr. Carnegie, by his 
extraordinary prevision, cat so gener- 
ously aaueae In other words, the 
Magazine naturally becomes an ex- 
tension of that open platform which 
he regarded with approbation. 

The CarneGie MaGazINne thus en- 
deavors to reveal a picture, from month 
to month, of its Library matters, of its 
gallery exhibitions, of its Museum ob- 
jects, and of those parts of its technical 
education which lend themselves to 
sympathetic comment; and to make it- 
self a Magazine of Ideas which will 
meet the thinking both as to those 
readers at home and those who dwell far 
from our Pittsburgh firesides, and 
through these energies to present Mr. 
Carnegie’s far-reaching work in all its 
fulness, meaning, and aspiration. 


THIS WAR'S OBJECTIVE 


_. significant events in the growth 
of nations have occupied the pages 
of history in the past three hundred 
years, covering the expansion of Eng- 
land and the expansion of Germany. 
The parallel growth of these two 
powers has revealed to the world the 
wide difference between the objective 
of liberty on the one side, and of ab- 
solutism on the other. Liberty, in its 
constant enlargement, has come down 
from Saxon times, and, in spite of some 
aggressions due to bad aivabins, has 
developed itself in England as the voice 
and will of the people. Absolutism, 
on the other hand, found its place 
anciently in Germany in the Sens 
tribes which sought to destroy, through 
their vandalism, everything in Europe 
that set the mark of culture on the 
work of mankind. The German people 
did in time rise above their purpose of 
destruction, and made their own mag- 
nificent contribution to the finer things 
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of life; but even with this real approach 
to civilization, they persisted in the 
beliefs of their ancestral Huns and 
Mongols that they were the master 
race of the world. The symbol of this 
presumption has always been the 
sword—and back of the sword is the 
aim for world conquest—and Hitler 
builds his ruthless aggressions on it 
today just as Odoacer ate for it in 
the fifth century. Their soldiers and 
their writers in our time have unceas- 
ingly declared that constant war is the 
natural outlet for German energy; and 
Prussia, as the ruling state of the Ger- 
man Empire, has been the foremost 
power in Europe to provoke a conflict 
whenever it found its neighbors un- 
suspicious and unarmed in the piping 
times of peace. So insistent have the 
Prussian lords been in maintaining hu- 
man slaughter as the chief business of 
their people that Goethe, a good 
Wiirttemberger and a master mind in 
Germany, has declared: “The Prus- 
sian was born a barbarian and civiliza- 
tion will make him a savage.’’ The 
methods used by the Germans in the 
last two wars, engulfing the earth in 
blood, show that Goethe gave his 
northern neighbors a correct character. 

And as for their claim of being the 
master race, it is clear that this as- 
sumption springs from an inferiority 
complex, for no nation that believed 
it would ever make such a claim. 

But it is not an involved and impos- 
sible peace for which we are fighting, 
although many good men are expending 
their energies toward that end. Ina 
moment when we trusted our neighbors 
we were attacked, and we are fighting 
to destroy the military might of the 
powers who already, in part, occupy 
our lands. 


IS THERE NEGLIGENT TEACHING 
IN THE SCHOOLS? 

HE American people received a hard 

I jolt when The New York Times 


published the result of its examination 
of the work of our school children in 
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the department of American history. 
The answers to questions showed so 
great a degree of ignorance that one 
cannot but wonder whether the stu- 
dents to whom the interrogations were 
submitted were really representative, in 
numbers and personalities, of the whole 
body of those concerned. Certainly the 
American people could not call them- 
selves an intelligent nation if this 
empty reservoir of knowledge gives us 
a true conception of the minds of our 
adolescent population. It is clear to 
all of us that the wisdom of the future 
can be gained only by a correct under- 
standing of what has happened before 
our times. And is it not the purpose of 
going to school that we may have the 
lamp of guidance for the future which 
Patrick Henry declared he could find 
only in a knowledge of the past? 

While accepting the findings of The 
Times as correct, in so far as its ma- 
terial was a representative part of the 
whole, it is hard to aa the wish 
that a much larger group of students, 
gathered from all the states in the union, 
might be interrogated on a carefully 
prepared list of subjects affecting Ameri- 
can history; and then that the results 
should be published in much larger de- 
tail than was given in the original 
questionnaire. 

For a great many of us had formed a 
complacent opinion that the teaching 
in our schools was comprehensive and 
complete. For instance, The Times has 
quite recently described the meeting of 
a large number of high-school pupils 
who competed for prizes as adepts in the 
study of the Latin language. A series 
of popular illustrations supporting this 
higher standard can easily be found on 
the radio which comes into our houses 
every day and night. First in such a 
list would be the ‘Quiz Kids.’’ Here is 
a group of five children, ranging in age 
from six to sixteen years, chosen from 
various schools in the Chicago district, 
whose information is tested and proved 
by many of the most serious questions 
that could be propounded to youthful 
intelligence; and the answers, given on 


the spur of the moment, reach a high 
percentage of correctness. When an 
absence occurs in this group there seems 
to be no difficulty in finding a sub- 
stitute; and this whole feature makes 
itself a test of the thoroughness of our 
school instruction. 

There are other radio features which 
include, in part at least, the general idea 
of the “‘Quiz Kids,’’ although a ma- 
jority of them, perhaps, appeal to older 
persons in the general plan. Among 
these stands “‘Information, Please,” 
where those four rugged and hardy 
gentlemen seat themselves one evening 
each week with minds open toevery 
question on every subject that a 
merciless public can use to overthrow 
their versatile reading. 

But to revert to the “‘Quiz Kids’’: 
Until The Times made its devastating 
publication it was a pleasant thing to 
assume that those children formed a 
cross-section of the whole body of 
American pupils; and it is not going to 
be an easy matter to abandon this 
agreeable idea. The challenge has been 
made and it will have to be taken up, 
either to be refuted or amended. 

The situation is so serious that it 
would seem that a competent body of 
educators should be assembled, to go 
into the subject with purposeful au- 
thority and to examine the facts through 
a larger interrogation of the pupils, 
with the friendly co-operation of the 
teachers. If it is found that our elabo- 
rate and costly system of education is 
doing nothing beyond turning out 
regiment after regiment of numskulls 
and nincompoops, then a national re- 
form in the situation is clearly obliga- 
tory. The whole question is so a 
couraging to the pride of our people 
and so harmful to the mental and 
spiritual ambition of our children that 
it should not be permitted to be over- 
looked. Out of such an examination as 
we are urging may come a reconstruc- 
tion of the whole system, starting with 
the purpose that every child shall re- 
ceive such a share of knowledge as will 
fit him for an intelligent life. 
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*Joun F. Caszy 


Duquesne University. Chairman, John F. Casey 
Library, Buildings and Grounds, Fi- 


Compan) 
nance, Advisory. 


*SaMUEBL Harpgen CuurcuH 
Trustee, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


GeorGe H. Crapp 


University of Pittsburgh. President, Board of 
Trustees, University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Ad- 


visory. 


*Waxcrer R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library. 


Ropert E. Donerty 


University of Illinois. President, Carnegie Insti- 


tute of Technology. Tech. 


Howarp N. Eavenson 


Swarthmore. Mining Engineer. Museum, Pen- 


ston, Tech, Art, Advisory. 


*GeorGe E. Evans 


University of Pittsburgh. City Council. Museum, 


Auditing, Tech. 


WiLiL1AM Frew 


Yale. Law School University of 


Advisory. 


*Tuomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Heinz Il 
Yale. President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, 
Pension. 
Moorueap B. HoLitanp 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Vice President, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany. Art, Pension, Advisory. 
Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President, Aluminum Company of America. 
Art, Tech. 
*TuHomas E. KiLGaALLen 
Duquesne University. President, City Council. 


Music Hall. 


the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 


I "10e 
President, Union Trust Company. Museum, Tech, 


National Bank. 


Pittsburgh. 
Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, Finance, 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director, Alle. 
gheny County Bridges, Highways, and Tunnels. 
Tech, Music Hall. 

T. Lapp 


Yale. President, United Engineering and Foundry 
Company. Finance, Tech, Pension. 


GEORGE 


*Epwarp }. LeonarpD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


*RicHarD K. MELLON 
Princeton. President, Mellon National Bank, 
Director, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Mu- 
seum, Finance, Advisory. 

*W.L. Metion 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 

*Wittiam S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 

AuGustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Chairman, Pittsburgh Coal Company. Art, 
Tech, Advisory. 

J. L. Perry 
President, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 
Director, United States Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware. Music Hall. 

James C. Rea 


Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 
Company. Museum, Music Hall. 


* ALEXANDER P. REED 


Washington and Jefferson. Law School University 
of Pittsburgh. President, Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education. Vice President, Fidelity Trust 
Company. Art, Library, Advisory. 


Cuarzes J. RosENBLOOM 
Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation, 
Art. 
FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 
*Corne.ius D. ScuLty 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. University of Pennsylvania. 
Law School University of Pittsburgh. Art, Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan and Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituiaM P. WitrHeRow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. WoLk 


Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library. 
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